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Memorabilia. 


()UR correspondent Mr. G. W. Wnricut 
sends us the following letter giving par- 
ticulars of renewed activity for the protection 
of the City Churches : 

Under this title ‘Crry CHurcues PResERva- 
Socrety’ the lapsed “City Church and 
Churchyard Protection Society” has been 
revived. The immediate cause of its revival 
is the renewed attempt to destroy the Wren 
church and churchyard of All Hallows, Lom- 
bard Street. It will be recalled that a former 
attempt in 1923 was foiled by the determined 
resistance of the then Patrons and the then 
Rector. The new Society have compiled a 

mphlet with the title: ‘Shall All Hallows, 
in rd Street, be destroyed? The Case for 
reservation,’ edited by Walter G. Bell, and 

. Jefiries Davis. It is published by W. H. and 
L. Collingridge, Ltd., 148 Aldersgate Street, 
E.C., price two pence. Readers may recall the 
valuable ‘Report on the City Churchyards’ 
written by Henry Wright, who was Secretary 
of the Society when first formed. It is filed 
in the Guildhall Library as Pamphlet 854. It 
will be seen that the word “ Churchyard ” does 
not figure in the title of the revived Society, 
but I understand that the Society’s activities 
will also include the protection of the City 
churchyards. The Society’s title therefore 
might be amended by the addition of “Church- 
yards.” How greatly these tiny breathing 
spaces, with their consecrated graves, need 
vigilant protection is exemplified by the recent 
— of the churchyard of St. Edmund-the- 


He sends us also the new Society’s pam- 
phlet, in which the case for the preservation 
of All Hallows is skilfully and strongly put. 
A church, it is to be remembered, has s on 
the site since Saxon times, since days before 
London had a mayor; the archives of Canter- 
bury Cathedral contain the agreement con- 
cerning the church (witnessed among others 
by Leofstan, Portreeve of London) between 
Archbishop Stigand and the convent of Christ 
Church on the one hand and the donor 
Brithmer, a citizen of London, on the other. 


The mediaeval church perished in the Great 
Fire, but some remains of it still exist. The 
present church, which Wren designed, was 
the scene of Wesley’s first extempore sermon 
—the anecdote is well iente--etie the pulpit 
is the very one from which he delivered it. 
WE have received from the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, vol. xxxvi. of their 
Proceedings (October, 1934-October, 1935). 
This contains accounts of the Excavations at 
Guilden Morden (the Early Iron Age and 
Romano-British Cemetery) and at Burwell 
Castle, Cambridgeshire, by Mr. T. C. Leth- 
bridge, F.S.A., and description of two Bronze 
Barrows at Chippenham, Cambridge- 
shire, by Mr. C. 8S. Leaf, F.S.A. Yr. 
Anthony Steel, F.R.Hist.S., has an interest- 
ing study of the Cambridgeshire and Hunting- 
donshire Sheriffs of Richard II’s reign con- 
taining numerous biographical sketches in 
reply to the question, what sort of men Rich- 
ard appointed in that capacity. In this 
writer’s opinion any undue forcing of Sheriffs 
of the King’s choice upon a district was likely 
to be for military rather than political expedi- 
ency. Dr. H. C. Darby discusses the Domes- 
day Geography of Cambridgeshire, and 
Alterations at Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
form the topic of Mr. G. C. Drinkwater’s 
article. There is also a carefully detailed and 
illustrated article on the Hospitals of St. 
John the Baptist and St. Mary Magdalene 
at Ely. In this there is a charming detail 
belonging to St. John’s Chapel. A very plain 
building now used as a barn, it has the arch 
of a doorway (bricked up) in the north 
wall. Above the apex of the arch is a piece 
of Barnack stone measuring llins. by 10ins. 
on which is carved in very deep relief the 
design of an animal with a man either on 
its back, or, as in appearance is more likely, 
standing beside it. ev experts take this 
to be of the eighth century; others regard it 
as late Norman work. The writer is inclined 
to make it a stone from Etheldreda’s foun- 
dation ; not perhaps from her original mon- 
astery, but belonging to the foundation of 
673. The animal has crossed horns and is in 
motion; the man is blowing a huge horn. 
There is life still in the little work, though 
it is much weathered and the original carving 
would appear to have been rough. 
WE received the other day from the City 
of Hull Development Committee, Guild- 
hall, Hull, a ‘ Survey’ by Mr. Arnold R. 
Tankard, the City Analyst, of the Imports, 
Raw Materials and Synthetic Products, dealt 
with in the industries of Hull. The work goes 
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to show that Hull, with its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, is advantageously placed for any 
production of articles which oe solvents 
and related chemical compounds. Such are 
synthetic fibres (“‘ artificial silk,’’ to wit); 
plastics for lacquer and varnish making; 
paints and enamels; perfumery; and several 
more. The chemical compounds required are 
all made in the area. Not much of the infor- 
mation offered is in our way, but we noticed 
a use of the word ‘‘ dope ’’—‘‘ varnishes for 
aeroplanes, etc.’’-—which we had not come 
across before; and the consideration of what 
can be produced in fhe way of synthetic resins 
is enough to stir the most sluggish imagina- 
tion. Certain of these, it has been discovered, 
have the remarkable property of removing 
solids from water, whence it is now possible 
to render sea-water potable by treating it first 
with a tannin and then with an aniline 
resin. To the old-fashioned and the senti- 
mental the list of artificial perfumes and 
flavours will probably cause t doubtful 
satisfaction. There seems hardly anythi 
in that kind that cannot be simulated an 
if we miss Cowslip, Jonquil, Stock, Wall- 
floewr, Lavender, or any other favourite from 
the list of perfumes, we conceive it is merely 
because for the moment these are not com- 
mercially wanted. Yet, when one looks a 
little closer, one sees how large a proportion 
of the new products is derived from organic 
substances. In fact, an impression of the 
value of forests—whether in the form of coal 
or of living matter — may be the strongest 
thing the lay reader carries away from 
perusal of this interesting monograph. 


UNDER the title ‘ Learn and Live,’ Messrs. 
Methuen have lately brought out—price 
5s.—a book which gives the ‘‘ consumer’s ”’ 
view of adult education, and which, on sev- 
eral counts, seems to us worth careful con- 
sideration. It has been put together by Mr. 
W. E. Williams, Secretary of the British 
Institute of Adult Education, and Professor 
A. E. Heath, of University College, Swansea, 
out of answers received to a questionnaire sent 
out to nearly 1,300 students and replied to by 
over 500. The first chapter, ‘ For Livelihood 
or Living?’ revealing the aims with which 
adult education was taken up—many of the 
from letters are striking—showed 
efinite of the value of the non- 
vocational character of the education offered. 
While realising that this involved some. dis- 
advantages, the writers for the most part per- 
ceived what it meant to have the balance 
endangered by narrowness of industrial 


employment redressed. The extracts from 
letters in the chapter entitled ‘ Difficulties’ 
make a moving human document, not only as 
regards the difficulties but also as regards the 
grit which overcomes them. Under ‘ Dis. 
covery of Happiness ’ we come across a good 
deal of enthusiastic appreciation and more. 
over of thankfulness for improved health as 
the result of adult education; and this view 
of it greatly preponderates, though there are 
some opposing views noted, the chief of which 
concerns the sense of isolation from one’s 
fellows of which some students complain, The 
chapter on the relation between tutor and 
students, again, is a human document of 
manifold interest, not least in the students’ 
criticism. And in ‘ The Best is yet to be,’ 
the enquirers have elicited some shrewd 
observations on the actual conduct of classes, 
and on the organisation in general. We re- 
member hearing of a lady who, some fifty 
years ago, had a class of shop-girls for Eng- 
lish literature, and found that what they 
most enjoyed was Milton. Their brains, 
little occupied by their work—so she thought 
—and therefore fresh and eager beyond those 
of girls more bookishly employed, were ready 
for something hard to tackle. Amid some 
crudity the general impression left by the 
writing of these adult students is of a like 
partly unused mental vigour. 


[‘ ‘ Laurence Nowell and the Discovery of 
England in Tudor Times,’ the Gollancz 
Memorial Lecture delivered last year and now 
ublished in pamphlet form, Mr. Robin 
lower has a subject that must be dear to 
every antiquary. Laurence Nowell, who 
entered Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1556, 
and was buried in 1576, brother of the better 
known Alexander and Robert Nowell, left no 
published work behind him, yet was a com- 
panion and inspirer who helped forward the 
activities of such men as Lambarde and Sir 
William Cecil, anxious retrievers of tl 
ancient historical wealth of England, dis- 
persed so cruelly, as all scholars see it, at the 
Dissolution of the monasteries. If he has left 
no printed work, he left many transcriptions. 
The mapping of England was one of his main 
aims in life, and with it went his zeal for 
English historical topography. Last but not 
least, he was set on recovering the old Eng- 
lish language and literature, and it has been 
shown that at one time he was owner of the 
MS. which contains the unique copy ° 
‘ Beowulf.’ The account of him here sets him 
before us as a fairly solid figure of a scholar 
in spite of our scanty personal information. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


CHESTERFIELD AND DOWDES- 
WELL : LETTERS. 


(F the two letters following, one is from 
Lord Chesterfield to William Dowdes- 
well, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the other is Dowdeswell’s reply. I have the 
latter in a copy in W. D.’s own writing. They 
are characteristic of both men, and of their 
period, as well as descriptive of the anxieties 
relating to possible war and to the possible 
bankruptcy of the nation if the public debt 
rose to 100,000,000! What would they have 
said to our present indebtedness? I believe 
the letters have not been published before. 
They were given to me forty years ago by a 
descendant of William Dowdeswell. 
F. Cock. 


Bath, Oct. ye 18th, 1755. 


Sr. 

songs} the reality of your friendship 
I laid aside all formality in mine, and de- 
layed my thanks for your last kind letter, 
in hopes of being able to give you some 
better account of myself from hence, than 
I could then have done from Blackheath. 
These waters which I have drank these 
three weeks, have to a certain degree enabled 
me to do so, for they have removed all the 
disorders in my Stomach, have lessened 
those in my head, and have just given me 
a degree of spirits to think a little, and 
sometimes. arther than that they have 
not gone, and that is at most a vamp. The 
immedicabile vulnus my deafness grows 
every day worse and worse: the ense reci- 
dendum will not do in that case, or I would 
very willingly deliver up both my ears to 
amputation. In this state of half life with 
regard to health, and much less than half 
with regard to my deafness, I crawl about 
this place, and in the midst of the crowds 
carry my Solitude along with me. In those 
crowds indeed, I do not much lament the 
loss of my hearing, but from those crowds, 
I could select some few, worth hearing, if 
Thad ears to hear. The whole day, which 
I may truly now call the live long day, goes 
off very heavily in a Solitude like mine, 
which my crazy and dispirited carcase will 
not allow me to employ, either in writing 
What would deserve to be read, or in doing 
This is 


. 


what would deserve to be writt. 


necessarily my wretched situation, I cannot 
help it, but why will you, my Friend, 
voluntarily put yourself into the same situ- 
ation? Deafness is Solitude, but Solitude 
is deafness too. We are by Nature Social 
and gregarious animals; the Pleasures of 
Society are always the most rational, and 
at our age the only ones. No man is more 
formed to contribute to, and enjoy them 
than yourself; why then will you reject 
them all, and preferr a Solitude that must 
in time have an ill effect both upon your 
Temper and your health? Your old house 
here, is now to be had, take my word for 
it, make it your own again, and pass your 
winters here. Here, you will be Master of 
shutting or opening your door when, and 
to whom you will; and you may put over 
it if you please, this Motto, which some 
Roman, I have — who, puts upon his 
villa near Rome, Ne patiar turbas, Utque 
bonis potiar, 


You ask me whether I think that it will 
be peace or War. You could not have put 
that question to any man in England less 
able to answer it than I am. I am little 
informed, and indeed too little concerned in 
Publick matters, to inquire after them ; but 
upon the face of the affairs, as I see them 
in the newspapers, I think it is actuall war 
at present, and I see no possibility of a 

ace, till something more decisive shall 

appen, to make one either desirable or 
necessary to one or other of the contending 
partys. Do not ask me how we shall be 
able under the load of a debt of near eighty 
millions to carry on a war at the annuall 
expence of ten more, for the price of war is 
now raised about forty per cent, as appears 
by our last unfortunate and ill conducted 
one, which one year with another amounted 
to ten millions raised upon the subject. I 
am sure I could not answer that question, 
but by foretelling a general Bankruptcy 
should this war last three or four years 
longer. The late Lord Orford who was as 
sanguine as any body, used always to say 
that whenever the National debt should 
amount to one hundred millions, the whole 
would be over, and the game up. And this 
will certainly be the case, should this war 
last four years longer. Your old friend 
Locke who is now here is frightened out of 
his wits for his property, and Lord Bath 
who is here too, a great property man, and 
a great Lover of the same, groans heavily 
under the impending danger. For my own 
part, as a Citizen I wish well to my Country 
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in general, and as a friend, to some few 
friends in it, but for myself I am below 
apprehensions. Qui Jacet humi, etc. 

In all events, and every situation be 
assured of my best wishes, and of the truth 
and esteem with which I shall ever be, 

Your most faithfull friend 
and humble servant, 


CHESTERFIELD. 

Octos. 18. 1755. 
Endorsed: Lp. CHESTERFIELD. 
Cory Ansd. 25. 


My Lord, 


The pleasure your Lpp’s letter from Bath 
= me was equal to the anxiety I felt till 

heard from you; I had conceived great 
hopes from thofe water[s] as they had so 
often releived you, and I heartily rejoyce 
to hear that they have operated so benignly 
on your head; and Stomack, two of the 
most important members of the machine; 
as to your Lordsep other complaint I rather 
wished than expected much benefit, unlefs 
they should be potent enough to bring on 
the gout, which indeed I did not altogether 
dispair of, because they freequently have 
that effect, & very lately on some acquaint- 
ance of mine; but that has depended upon 
their perseverance in their course, whch I 
_ yr. Lpp will also persist in, as you 
well know, that obstinate ills are not 
otherwise to be removed. The Solitu[de] 
yr. Upp so justly complains of is indeed a 
state whe? must in some degree effect all but 
the Cynic or the Stoic; we are, as your Lpps 
says, by Nature social and gregarious ani- 
mals, but if accident becomes more power- 
full than Nature, and renders both converse 
and herding impracticable, what has the 
wise man to do, why certainly he must call 
to his aid what he has, or ought 
to have at hands, Patience; were 
it not for this remedy tho it shou’d 
be palliative, and a vamp _ only, 
man woud be the most miserable Being of 
the creation and that He is so, there are not 
wanting those who affirm, and whose rea- 
soning it woud perhaps be not very easy to 
confute, but be it true, or problematical] 
only, there is one proposition that canot 
admit of any dispute; Be the Ill what it 
may Levius fit patientia, 

I do not mean this as a lefson to your 
Lordspp who do not want it, but to myself, 
as I never had more occafion to put it in 
practice than at present; the Solitude I 


am in is far from being my Choice, but the : 


situation of my country affairs is such that 
my personal attendance is an indispensable 
Duty; I can meet with no person of hon- 
esty & ability to depute in my stead as a 
Vicarius; I have been so ill treated by my 
late Steward in whom I thought I had great 
reason to Confide, that I have almost an 
abhorrence to the name; how long I may 
be pinned down in this manner I canot fore- 
see, but I will certainly emancipate myself 
the moment I can; & had I no other call to 
Bath, the Honor & pleasure of meeting yr 
Lpp there is sufficiently loud to my ears, 
| is indeed with me the Summum in 
votis, 

The present posture of publick affairs is 
by no means favorable to my views, & I 
fear will postpone the execution of them 
& hurt me very sensibly in that particular. 
I observe how deeply affected an Illustrious 
Peer, & an old friend of mine are by the pre- 
sent gloomy prospect—the first, tho of 
immense property as he seeks no private 
gain must _ for his Country, for that 
only; my old Friend too Loves his [dJear 
Country, & trembles for her; tho I do not 
remember, to have ever heard him disclaim 
all regards to other views ; but in truth, the 
man who places his chief felicity in Mony, 
is the most timid animal in the creation, 
& his fears will ever be in proportion to 
his wealth.—I believe they are both bit as 
tis called, in the french funds, wh have 
fallen much more than ours and will con- 
tinue so to do, as they did in the last war. 
Malgré their great Succefses.— 

The reason why I did not ask yr Lpp how 
we shoud carry on a war was, because 

thought it beyond the pofsibility of 
answering the question, but I am very 
unwilling to subscribe to the late Lord 
Orford’s Ne plus ultra; tho tis Specious, 
but we have since that calculation, or shall 
in a little time increase the Sinking fund 
more than six hundred thousand pound, 
weh was not in his Lordships account, 
web with the Salt Tax will amount to near 
£800000:—upon the whole I very much 
incline to Voltaire’s opinion Le vratsem- 
blable rarement arrive not but that a very 
great Genius, or two, may contrive to 
squander away more than 10 million annu- 
ally, & in that cafe yr Lpps 4 years may 
be the wera so much dreaded—Our Enemies 
1 know are very powerfull, but they are 
not omnipotent, I know too, that they have 
vast resourses, but they are not inexhaust 
ible, and in the present cafe, I am apt to 
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think it woud be victor flet victus perit, 

I will venture to foretell that the 
noble Lord and my friend the Honest Com- 
moner will be horidly scratchd in all events, 
not withstand their sagascious hedging, but 
they are both very plethorick and can 
afford to loose some blood, and have 
enough left to carry on the System with- 
danger of a Syncope. 

I wish yr Lpp may remain where you 
now are till your health be perfectly 
stablishd but I am not without some appre- 
hensions of an important call to afsist with 
your councells in the present dubious 
crisis, tis indeed a nodus vindice dignus, if 
that coud be done without doing violence to 
yr health I shoud wish it most devoutly, in 
weh T shoud be but one among many thou- 
sands, but where ever you may be and 
whatever you may do, may you enjoy 
health and all sorts of Happinefs, I have 
the Honor to be what I ever shall be 


Yr Lordspps 
&e. &e. 


Copy of mine to 
Endorsed: Lord Chesterfield 
Octb. 25. 1755. 


THE BRITISH CEMETERY AT 
BOGOTA. 


(8 14 Dec., 1825, the Municipality of 
ee presented to Colonel Patrick 
Campbell, His Britannic Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner to the Republic of Colombia, then 
called New Granada, a piece of ground for the 
burial of British subjects. It was understood 
that this grant was made as a token of grati- 
for the services rendered by the British 
who fought on the side of Bolivar in the War 
Independence. No condition was attached 
to the gift. 

In 1827 the bape yp piece of 
exchanged for a plot nearer to the city and 
in 1829 a further exchange was effected at 
the request of the city authorities, in order 
that the Cemetery should adjoin the new city 
burial-place. 

The Cemetery was enclosed in 1835 and 
buildings erected thereon, the cost being de- 
frayed the British residents, with some 
assistance from His Majesty’s Government. 

le cost of — of the Cemetery is now 
Provided solely by the voluntary subscriptions 
the British residents, assisted b 


round was 


a few 


of different nationalities who have 


relatives belonging to Protestant religions 
buried therein. 

There have been up to the present time no 
title-deeds: but the situation has now been 
yer by an excha of notes (May 
8-12, 1936) between Mr. 8. S. Dickson, the 
retiring British Minister at Bogota, and Dr. 
Jonge Bete del Corral, the Colombian Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs: the originals of these 
are peeseeved in the safe of the British Lega- 
ti 


on. 

It has not been possible to obtain very 
much information about the early history of 
the Cemetery, owing to the almost complete 
destruction by fire in 1902 of the municipal 
archives of Bogotd: but it would seem prob- 
able that the negotiations for the acquisition 


of the Facey were carried on by Mr. Wil- 
liam Turner, Minister to New Granada 


1837-1841, though it was actually handed over 
to Col. Campbell: but we get a fairly full 
description, given below in translation, on 
pp. 31sqq. of a valuable book by Don Enrique 
Ortega Ricaurte, entitled ‘Cementerio de 
Bogota.’ 


On the 14th December, 1825, the Munici- 
pality of Bogoté,—having in consideration that 
the self-denying, long-suffering and valiant 
soldiers of the British Legion, of the Battalion 
Numancia and the Red Hussars had shared the 
hardships, misfortunes and triumphs of our 
struggle for emancipation, that they had 
brought the discipline and tactics of European 
armies into our camps and taught to our chiefs 
and soldiers the military virtues of order, 
obedience and respect and, finally, as it was 
thanks to this valued contingent that the 
Liberator was able to venture upon the admir- 
able campaign of 1819, annihilating in Boyacd 
the Spanish dominion that had been conquered 
for the Crown of Spain by the licenciate 
Gonzalo Jimenez de Quesada—made the 
physical transfer to Colonel Patrick Campbell, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
sem of Great Britain accredited to the 

public of Colombia, of a piece of land for 
a cemetery for British subjects resident in this 
capital. In this concession no obligation was 
imposed on the English Government. This 
Cemetery is situated on the eastern side of 
the Catholic Cemetery, separated from the 
main road by a wide and beautiful garden 
which is cultivated by a caretaker. Over the 
only entrance gate is read the following :— 


“HOC SEPULCHRETUM CIVIUM  BRITANNORUM 
PRORIUM GULIELMUS TURNER PRIMUS LEGATUS 
BRITANNUS QUI LITERAS REGIAS FIDEMQUE FACIENTES 
IN HANO CIVITATEM PERDUXIT DICAVIT ANNO SALUTIS 

MDCCCXXXIv. 1834.” 

Under this and on the lintel of the same 

gate, is read the following :— 


“‘HINC IMPIT VEXARE DESINUNT BT HIC RE- 
QuigscuntT Fesst (Job, Chapter III, 17).” 
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On the right, on red sandy stone, can be read 
the following strophe : 
“The rich, the poor, the sorrowing and the 


gay 
Lie here imbedded in one common clay; 
Far from their homes, they rest in foreign 


round, 

But heav’n’s dear road from ev’ry land is 
found; 

Here learn, ye proud, the nothingness of 


birth, 
Of — wealth, beauty, fleeting gifts of 
earth ; 
The richest treasures on the bed of death 
ene that cast out fear and “ works with 
aith ’; 
7; succour’d widow’s wail and orphan’s 
ear 
Are the best passports men can carry here; 
To those who bear these gems of price is given 
The hope religion shews of promis’d heaven, 
Hope in the atoning blood that JESUS gave, 
Who lived to teach us, and who died to save.” 


On the left are some Latin verses, the Eng- 
lish translation of which we have already 
transcribed ; 


“Divites atque 
quiescunt 
Hic simul in gelido corpora mixta solo; 
Hic procul a_ patria externa tellure 
premuntur, 
Sed via quae coeli est undique clara patet; 
Stemmata nil valeant, nil res, nil forma, 


inopes, laeti tristesque 


potestas, 

Omnia ni virtus vana, sepulchra docent; 

Haec mortis solamen erunt pia vita, | 
fidesque 

Sanctus amorque Dei, quo timor omnis 
abest ; 


Inter opes solidas quas moriturus habet; 
Talia qui coluit, puroque in corde recondit, 
Possidet hic veras religionis opes; 
Spes alit aeternas, confisus sanguine JESU 
Qui = exemplum, morte Redemptor 
erat.” 


Del que trae tal joya es la esperanza 

De aquel premio inmortal que al hombre 
alcanza, 

La sangre que en la cruz un Justo vierte, 

Maestro en vida y Redentor en muerte,” 


Among many other illustrious persons buri 
there are Doctor Cheyne, of happy rete 
Bogota; Don Samuel Sayer, founder of a very 
respected family; Their Excellencies the 
Ministers of the United States and Great 
Britain, the Honourable R. McAfee and A, B. 
Mounsey, respectively, and the distinguished 
young Bogotano Don Samuel Bond. Among the 
foreigners are Georges Baylis Child, Robert A, 
Gaul, William Lidstone, Harriette Tall 
Waldemar Frank, Bluma G. de Possin, Neil 
Herbert Layder —— Percy Escoffery, Juan 
B. Elbers, Charles William Oley, S. H. Lockett, 
William Lee Stiles, Robert Stewart, etc. 


I Sn my in conclusion the address de- 
live by Mr. Spencer S. Dickson, His 
Majesty’s Minister, Chairman of the British 
Cemetery Committee, at the meeting held in 
—— Legation on Friday, May 8th, 


| My dear Colleagues of the Committee, 


As this will be the last occasion on which 
I shall have the opportunity of addressing the 
Committee of the British Cemetery of Bogoti, 
I. would like to place on record certain facts 
which I should leased if the Committee 
would bear in mind for their future guidance, 

Firstly, there is the question of why this 


| Cemetery is called the British Cemetery, ad- 


ministered by, or under the auspices of, the 
British Minister accredited to this Republic. 
{t is just fifty years since I first came to 


Sunt orbi lacrymae, viduae fletusque, levatae with my father, who took up his post as British 


Minister in the early 
and I have a very vivid memory of that time 
and of the years between. My father, as did 
his predecessors before him, and his successors 


-— of the year 1886, 


_after him, undertook the administration of the 


| this was a trust 


As may be noted, we have made certain cor-_ 
rections in these inscriptions, as there are | 


countless errors of spelling which disfigure 
them, due, undoubtedly, to the craftsman who 
executed them. These may still be found at the 
entrance of the above-mentioned Cemetery. 
1870, the Poet Laureate of Bogota, Don Rafael 
Pombo, author of “Fabulas y Verdades,” trans- 
lated the above-mentioned inscriptions 
Spanish. The translation reads thus: 

“El rico, el pobre, el triste y el contento 

Duermen aqu alojamiento. 

Lejos estan su hogar, su patrio suelo; 

Mas cualquier punto es puerto para el cielo. 

Hé aqui, oh soberbio! tus fugaces nadas. 

De oro, cuna y er: sombras doradas! 

No hay mas que un rico en la hora 

postrimera ; 

El que “ama sin temor” y obra y espera; 

Y con su lanto el huérfano y la viuda 

Dan pasaporte al que les dié su ayuda. 


In | 


into | 


Cemetery, on the distinct understanding that 
confided to the British 
Legation in memory of the part which had 
been played by the British Legion in the Inde- 
pendence of what was then the Republic of New 
Granada. Title-deeds there are none. 
title rests upon a tradition which has been 
handed down from generation to generation. 
This tradition has been by the 
Governments of Colombia in fhe past, and I 
have no reason to doubt that it will be re 
spected by the Governments and local authori- 
ties in the future. 

The second point, which I not only wish, but 
feel it ~ duty to record, is that of the pur- 
pose of the trust confided to my predcessors, 
to myself, and to my successors. We ad- 
minister this Cemetery as a ground for the 
burial of all those who, for varying reasons, 
wish to be interred therein, irrespective of 
nationality or of creed. If this prineig® has, 
at any time in the past, not been realised or 
acted on by any of those who have had tem- 
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porary or substantive charge of this Legation, 
and 1 know that some mistakes have n 
made, I wish here to record my sincere regret 
and my apologies to the families of those 
affected thereby. 

If I place on record the above facts, views 
and observations, it is because there is little 
likelihood that any other Minister appointed 
here will come carrying with him memories 
of half a century in the country to which he 
is accredited, and I know that both my suc- 
cessors and the members of this and other 
Committees connected with the Cemetery will 
welcome this statement from me. 

The moment has now come for me to leave 
the Chair to Mr. Anderson, who will preside 
until the arrival of my successor. Before say- 
ing good-bye to my Committee, I want to thank 
ou, one and all, for the eupvort which you 

ve so loyally given to me. have spoken of 
memories which go back fifty years, and there 
is one among us who knew me when [I first 
arrived here as a boy. I refer to Sam Koppel, 
whom I always think of as just Sam. I am 
glad that he is one of us and I know that he will 
stay with and stand by the Committee right to 
the end. I ask the same of each and all of 
you, that you will continue working with my 
successors as you have 60 wholeheartedly 
worked with me. 

I ask the Secretary of the Committee to hand 
to each one of you a signed copy of this, m 


last address as Chairman of the Britis 
Cemetery Committee, in token of my apprecia- 
tion and thanks to you all. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


PHOS FOR DELPHI. — Delphi as a 
place-name represents the group of build- 
ings associated with the oracle. It is a 
plural like Athenai, Athens. A king of the 
name of Delphos appears in Aeschylus, 
*Bumenides,’ 16. The use of the singular 
was due to the analogy of the Apolline Delos, 
according to Bentley, ‘ Phalaris,’ 56. He 
endorses Wotton’s criticism of Sir William 
Temple’s use of it, defended by Charles Boyle 
on the authority of Waller and Dryden. 
Greater names in poetry might have been 
quoted. Shakespeare, who knew little, if any, 
Greek, has Delphos three times in the 
‘Winter’s Tale.’ Perhaps Milton, a scholar, 
was following him when he wrote in the 
“Nativity Ode,’ p. 179, of Apollo: 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos 
leaving. 
Gray is more correct in his ode on ‘ The 
Progress of Poetry,’ ii. 3: 
Woods that wave o’er Delphi’s steep. 


Keats naturally follows Shakespeare and 
Milton, two of his chief admirations, in 
Endymion,’ Book iv., 713: . 


Those lips shall be my Delphos. 


But I am somewhat surprised to find Emer- 
son writing in Essay xili., ‘ The Poet,’ of 
“the town of Troy, and the temple of 
Delphos.’” However, though he makes a 

rade of Greek learning, I have often 

oubted his accomplishment in that language. 
He writes a great eulogy of Plato and follows 
it up by a notice of ‘“‘ the publication, in Mr. 
Bohn’s ‘ Serial Library,’ of the excellent 
translations of Plato.’’ Translations better 
than none, perhaps, but hardly worthy of the 
praise Emerson quotes from an “old sen- 
tence,’’ that, ‘‘ If Jove should descend to the 
earth, he would speak in the style of Plato.’’ 


W. H. J. 


“ TOW GOES THE ENEMY ?’’—‘ 0.E.D.’ 

gives the first example of this under 
date 1839, with a quotation from Dickens. I 
have lately come across an eighteenth-century 
use of the phrase. This is in ‘ The Drama- 
tist,’ by Frederick Reynolds, in which Mun- 
den plays the part of ‘‘ the Time-Killer,”’ 
Ennui: 

Ennui (takes out his watch).—How goes the 
enemy !—only one o’clock! 

‘The Dramatist,’ produced in 1789, was 
printed in a London edition in 1793. Yet 
“How goes the enemy” sounds so ve 
Dickensian that we come across it with a shoc. 
in a comedy written fifty years earlier. 


H. W. CRuNDELL. 


ANTICIPATIONS OF TENNYSON. — 
Tennyson suffered severely from those who 
had said his good things before him, and was 
very angry when Churton Collins wrote a 
book on the subject; called him, in fact, ‘‘a 
louse upon the locks of literature.’’ Louse or 
no louse, here are two more examples. In 
‘ The Holy Grail’ the colour of the sacred 
vessel is ‘* like the fingers of a hand Before 
a burning taper.’”’ He was not the first to 
notice this rosy hue, for in ‘Thalaba’ Southey 
had written ‘‘ When she trimm’d the lamp, 
And through the veins and delicate skin T 
light shone rosy.”” Thomas Hardy later has 
‘rosy as a vein seen through.” 
FitzGerald heard him say, ‘‘ 1 don’t know 
how it is, but Dryden always seems greater 
than he shows himself to be.’? On Aug. 27 


1825, Thomas Moore dined with Barnes of 
The Times, and notes as a scrap of the dinner 


ou the idea of 
an he did.” 
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E HOSPITALS OF LONDON IN 1775.— 

‘The Royal Kalendar,’ J. Almon,’ from 
which the following are taken, gives in each 
instance the names of the President, Trea- 
surer and other officials, and of the working 
staff, 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, founded by 
Henry VIII, 1539. 

Bridewell and Bethlem, 
founded by Edward VI, 1553. . 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, founded by Edward 
VI, 1553. 

Hospital for French Protestants and their 
descendants, incorporated 1718, 200 beds, 
besides 42 for lunatics in an adjoining house. 

Guy’s Hospital, founded by Tho. Guy, Esq., 
in 1722, 

Westminster Infirmary, instituted by sub- 
scription in 1720. 

St. George’s Hospital, instituted by sub- 
scription 1733. 

The Foundling Hospital, in Lamb’s Conduit 
Fields, incorporated in 1739. 

London Hospital, instituted 1740. Incor- 
porated Dec. 9, 1758. Whitechapel Road. 

Middlesex Hosital for Sick and Lame, and 
Lying-in married women, in Mary le Bone 
Fields, instituted by subscription 1745. 

Small-Pox Hospital, in Cold-Bath Fields, 
at Pancras, instituted in 1746. 

Lock Hospital, near Hyde-Park-Corner, 
1746. 

Corporation for Sick and Maimed Seamen 
in the Merchants service, incorporated 24 
June, 1747, Office in the Royal Exchange. 

The British Lying-in Hospital for married 
women in Brownlow Street, Long-Acre, insti- 
tuted November, 1749. 

City of London Lying-in Hospital, insti- 
tuted Mar. 30, 1750, City Road. 

St. Luke’s Hospital for Lunatics, Moor- 

ying-in-Charit. or delivering 
‘women, their own Habitations, 
instituted 1757. 

The Asylum, or House of Refuge for Orphan 

Soy near Westminster Bridge, instituted 
758. 

Magdalen House, St. George’s Fields, insti- 
tuted 1758. 

Westminster New Lying-in-Hospital, near 
Westminster-Bridge, on the Surry side, insti- 
tuted by subscription in 1765. 

Dispensary for Relief of the Infant Poor, 
Soho-Square, instituted 1769. 

General Dispensary for Relief of the Poor, 
Aldersgate-Street, instituted 1770. 

Medical Society of London, Crane-Court, 


two hospitals, 


Fleet-Street, instituted 1773. 

Westminster General Dispensary, Gerard. 
Street, Soho, instituted June 6, 1774. 

The Misericordia, or Hospital for the cure 
and relief of indigent Persons afflicted with 
Venereal Disease, in Great-Ayliffe-Street, 
Goodman’s-Fields, instituted in 1774. 

Charter-House (Educational) Founded by 
Tho, Sutton Esq. in 1611. 

Christ’s Hospital (Educational) Founded 
by Edward VI, 1552. 

London Workhouse, 1611, 
Street. 

British-Charity, in Gray’s-Inn-Lane for the 
Maintenance and Education of Children 
born of Welch Parents, having no Parochial 
Settlement. 

Marine Society’s Office, in Bishopsgate- 
png instituted 1756, incorporated June, 


Bishopsgate- 


ALFRED WELBY. 


AMSAY’S ‘GENTLE SHEPHERD’ ; 
AN ASSOCIATION VOLUME.—A vol. 
ume of considerable association interest has 
recently come into my possession. It is the 
quarto edition of Ramsay’s ‘Gentle 
printed in Glasgow Foulis in 1788, and 
illustrated by David Allan. The volume at 
one time belonged to Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, the antiquary, and has his familiar 
autograph within the front board. Sharpe, 
it may be added, was descended from the 
lovely Susanna, Countess of Eglinton, to 
whom Ramsay dedicated his comedy. 
On the front flyleaf is pasted a short 
note in Sharpe’s hand, which I transcribe: 


Dear Mr. Braidwood— 

As I now find that it will be impossible for me 
to attend tomorrow’s sale, I write this to beg 
that you will attend to my former instructions; 
and that a few shillings more on any of my 
orders will not make me rue the bargain. 
Item—here are some more requests as to pur- 


chase 

Israel in 
mpson. 

Messiah. 


Sampson (I suppose I must } seven Shil: each, 
take) and six operas. 
Eccles’s Coln. of Songs Etc. 8 Shillings. 
If the old music go cheap, I advise you to 
urchase, as I may take a good deal off your 
ands—never the less, never buy a pig in a 
poke— 


t 
aie } 8 or 9 shillings each. 


Yours sincerely 
Chas. Kirkpatrick Sharpe. 
Drumd, Place 
Wednesday Night. 
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There is also in the volume a letter from 
Braidwood to J. B, Greenshields of Kerse, 
who evidently acquired the volume at the Sim 
sale. Greenshields was a minor Scots his- 
torian. The volume is in calf, a large paper 
copy. It carries the plate of Adam Sim, 
Coulter, and his autograph. 
J. L. Werr. 


AND PYKE FAMILIES.—In the 
Guildhall Library, London, is a tran- 
sript by Mr. W. H. Challen, of the marriage 
register of St. Peter-le-Poer, which, on p. 29, 
contains the following: 
1696/7. Feb. 16. 
ike Crouch of the Middle Temple and 
Katherine Carew of St. Buttolph Aldgate, with 
lic. by Dr. Holling(s)worth. 
(Cf. clv. 82). 
E. F. MacPrxe. 


ILKISON WIGZELL, PYKE 
FAMILIES.—In the card index of the 
Society of Genealogists, Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, London, is a note supplied by 
Lieut.-Col. G. S. Parry ; as follows: 

Wilkison, James, was godfather to Wm. 
Wigzell, at Greenwich, in 1732. 

The above item may be of some relevancy, 
in view of the known connection between the 
Wigzell and Pyke families (clxv, 298) and 
between the Wilkison and Pike families 
(clvii. 173; clviii, 266). 

E. F. M. 


ELDT SHOBS: A SOUTH AFRICAN 
SAYING.—In his book of reminiscences, 
‘Parson’s Pleasure,’ Bishop Swayne, some- 
time Bishop of Lincoln, tells how whilst he 
was incumbent of Walsall he volunteered for 
six months’ service as acting-chaplain to the 
forces in the Boer War. One evening, after 
mess, he was sitting talking with the other 
officers present, when one of them brought 
in a pair of veldt shoes, comfortable shoes 
made of strips of hide, saying ‘‘ They say if 
you put on veldt shoes you will come back to 
this country again.”” They all vowed they 
would not put them on, saying they were 
fed-up with the country and never wanted to 
see it again. ‘‘ Let me try them on,’’ said 
the then acting-chaplain, “ it is hardly pos- 
sible that I can ever come to this country 
again.”’ ‘‘T tried them on,’ he continues, 
“and very comfortable they were. In little 
more than three years I was back in South 
Africa again, in the ‘ Mission of Help’ to 
South Africa. The veldt shoes had their 
Way.” 


Cc. P. Hate. 


E PROVOST OF ETON. — Lord Hugh 

Cecil is the latest Provost of Eton, being, 
like his very learned predecessor, Dr. Janes, 
a layman. The Eton statutes provided that 
the Provost should be a priest. The keen- 
ness of Sir Henry Savile, who was then 
Warden of Merton, got past this objection. 
He suggested that Queen Elizabeth could over- 
ride statutes, and worked the influence of 
Lord Burghley, his sister-in-law Lady Rus- 
sell, and his son Sir Robert Cecil so hard that 
he was appointed Provost in 1596, “ any 
statute, act, or canon notwithstanding.’ 
Thus the Cecil family were concerned in the 
changed conditions of a place to which one 
of them has now been elected. 


Historicvs. 

JEST OF LAMB’S.—In vol. vii. (p. 310) 

of Potter’s Historical Magazine, ‘‘ Holly- 
wood ’’ relates an anecdote of Henry Inman, 
the distinguished artist, in which Inman re- 
joined to a friend’s remark on the hot 
weather, ‘‘ Terrible, but I am thinking that 
it might be made more comfortable if a man 
could sit in his bones.’’ ‘‘ Hollywood ’’ asks 
if the remark is original with Inman. It is 
not. The originator is Charles Lamb, who 
once remarked that it was so hot that he would 
like to take off his skin and flesh and sit 
around in his bones. I am sorry that I cannot 
at the moment locate the reference. 


HANGING LONDON.—1. Glave’s, 80-110, 

New Oxford Street. This business has 

closed down ; the fixtures, etc., will be sold on 
28 Sept. and four followin days. 

2. Rutland Street, S.W.1. Re-named An- 
trobus Street. 

3. Bentinck Street, Re-named 
Hatherley Street. 
on Willow Street, S.W.1. Re-named Willow 
ace, 

5. Elizabeth Place, S.W.1. Re-named Clif- 
ford’s Row. 

6. Charing Cross. The half-dozen houses. 
in the 8.W. corner, from the Mall to Spring 
Gardens, have been added to Trafalgar 
Square, 

7. Mudie and Sons, 15, Coventry Street, 
W.1. This firm of stationers, established here 
in 1815, is moving to New Bond Street. 

8. Wigmore Hotel, 119 and 121, Wigmore 
Street. Sens fashionable people have appre- 
ciated its old-world atmosphere during the last 
twelve years. It has been sold for an exten- 
sion of the Selfridge store. 

J. ARDAGH. 


8.W.1. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


PLANT-NAME ‘““ESAU’S HANDS.” — 
A correspondent in South Africa has 
written to me asking if I know of the name 
‘** Esau’s Hands ’’ being applied to any wild 
plant growing in Suffolk, as she has heard 
that name applied to some plant in the 
county. I have written to a friend in Suffolk 
but have not been able to obtain any infor- 
mation on the point, and I am wondering 
whether you have ever come across such a 
name, as we cannot find it in any of our 
works of reference here. 

In Suffolk, as you probably know, they 
have a number of curious names for plants 
which I do not think are used in any other 
county. For instance, Oxlips in Suffolk are 
known by the name of “ Paigle,” a name I 
have not seen recorded elsewhere, and it may 
be that ‘ Esau’s Hands "’ is applied locally 
to some plant. ‘everal plants might be so- 
called ! 

If you should be able to trace the name I 


should be much interested. 


Artuur 
(“ Paigle ” is one in Cepp’s ‘Essex Dialect 
Dictionary ’ with meaning “ Cowslip” as well 
as “ Oxlip”; and a Cambridgeshire country 
woman tells me it was the usual name for cow- 
slip in her village. The cowslip wine made by 
the village women was always called “ paigle- 
wine.”’] 
ALT FOLK-LORE.—How far back does the 
legend go that it is unlucky to spill salt? 
In Leonardo da Vinci’s picture of the Last 
Supper Judas is shown as having upset the 
salt. But how much further back can this 
thing be traced ? 


EK. 


AVERN SIGN-BOARDS OF MILITARY 

INTEREST.—Information is sought as 

to taverns and inns in the British, and also 
in the Channel, Isles, which bear names of : 


(1) Comasiens, battles, sieges, etc., in 
which the British Army has taken part, from 
1660 onwards. 


(2) Officers of the British Army, from 1660 
onwards, 

(3) Any specified army rank, e.g., ‘“‘ The 
Grenadier.”’ 
: Replies should give the following particu- 
ars: 

(a) Place (city, town, or village). 

(b) Name of street, etc., if in city or town. 


(c) Exact spelling as on sign-board, 
(d) If picture is on sign-board—yes or no, 


Nevx, 
AWISE PECCHE, ‘ PRES,” AND 
FRILFORD.—In the Pipe Roll for 


Michaelmas Term, 1185, under ‘ Berkshire,’ 
appears the entry that Hawise Pecche and 
Nicholas, her son, paid three marks to have 
seisin of the land of ‘‘ Pres in Cestrescira/’ 
Dr. Round (‘ Pipe Roll Soc.,’ vol. 34, p. xxx.) 
says that this entry relating to Cheshire lands 
appeared under Berkshire because Hawise was 
the heiress of Frilford in that county, but 
~ no further explanation. Who was 
awise, and where was ‘“ Pres’’? Hall, 
‘The Receipt Roll of the Exchequer, 1185’ 
(1899), p. 14, says ‘‘ Pres ’’ was ‘ Preese”; 
but there is no such place in Cheshire. There 
is a ‘“* Preese’? near Kirkham, Lancashire, 
and a ‘‘ Prees”’ near Whitchurch, Salop. 
It is possible that ‘‘ Cestrescira ’’ indicated 
the wider area known as the ‘‘ Honour of 
Chester,’’ but neither the Lancashire nor the 
Shropshire place was within this, so far as 
can see. The matter would probably be 
explained if one knew, as Round evidently 
did, who ‘‘ Hawise ’’ was. 
R. S. B. 
” TO AN ABBESS.— 
Amongst some interesting letters, I have 
one dated 15 Henry VIII, giving permission 
to Anne, cousin and gentlewoman of Dame 
Abbess Shalford, Abbess of Shaftesbury Mon- 
astery, to marry a man called Brockway. I 
presume she had not taken the veil? What 
is the exact definition of ‘‘ gentlewoman ”’ as 
regards the Abbey? Was she what we should 
now call a lady’s maid? 


JouN BEnneETT-STANFORD. 


ARY JANE BUCHANAN: MANORA 
FORT, KARACHI.—In Manora Fort, 
Karachi, Sind, is a tomb inscribed : 

In loving memory of Mary Jane the beloved 
wife of Major Buchanan ae died of cholera 
on board the [name of vessel indecipherable] 
the 14th February 1844, aged 26 years 6 months. 

Who was she? I am indebted to Mr. N. M. 
Billimoria for this epitaph. 


LEANOR FALLOWFIELD.—Is anything 
known of this lady, upon whose death 
Drayton wrote an elegy, printed 1627, or 
about her family? Burke (‘ General 
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Armoury ’) gives the arms of a Cumberland 
family of that name, . 


TANHOPE. — 1. According to Glover’s 

‘ Derbyshire,’ ii., p. 164, Jane, daughter 
of Sir John Curzon of Relicshin, married Sir 
John Stanhope, Knight, of Shelford, Notts, 
ancestor of the Earls of Harrington. His 
daughter Margaret is said to have died 1606. 
What was the date of Jane’s death? Is 
anything known of her life? 

9. What was the date of the death of Lady 
Olive Stanhope (daughter and heir of 
Edward Beresford of Beresford, Staffs.), wife 
of Sir John Stanhope, of Elvaston, Derby. to 
whom Drayton wrote an elegy, printed 1627? 


N, 


“MHE FIVE WOUNDS.’’—I read with sur- 
prise the other day, in some notes on 
‘Sir Gawayn and the Green Knight,’ that 
by the ‘‘ five wounds of Christ ’’ are to be 
understood those made by the thorns on His 
head; one in each hand; one through the two 
feet and the wound made by the spear-thrust. 
I had thought the wounds in the feet were 
reckoned as two; and that the wounding of 
the head was not included in the expression. 
What is the usual meaning in which the 
words are taken ? s 


AUASES OF ROMAN CATHOLIC 
PRIESTS.—At the time when persecu- 
tion of Roman Catholic priests was relent- 
less, nearly all priests, secular and regular, 
one or more aliases. The following is a 
list of those connected with Northumberland. 
1. Father Joseph Walmesley, S.J., alias 
Plessington, born in 1715. He was a son of 
Richard Walmesley, Esq., of Sholley Hall, 
Lancashire, His mother’s name was Mar- 
= Plessington, daughter of William 
lessington, ., of Dimples Hall, which 
accounts for the alias. When he was at Val- 
ladolid at the College in 1733, he adopted the 
alias of Catesby. He died at Alnwick, 1781, 
where the burial record for Mar. 31 gives 
“ Mr, Plessington, a reputed Romish priest.” 
2. Father Nicheleon Sanderson, 8.J., alias 
ompson. He was a Lancashire man, born 
January, 1731. He died at Alnwick, where 
he was buried Dec. 8, 1790, as ‘“‘ Rev. Nicholas 
om 
3. Father Francis Howard, S.J., born 1724, 
the son of William Hulme of Eccleston, in 


place and his wife, Jane Howard (hence the 
alias). He died at Alnwick, Mar. 9, 1802. 
Perhaps the list could be extended. 


H, Askrew. 


YMBOLISM FOR HELL.—The usual sym- 
bol for hell is fire. Judas, however, in 
Dante’s ‘ Inferno,’ is gripped in ice, and, I 
believe that there are aid Irish legends which 
make hell a place of dreadful cold. Is cold 
the symbol] in any other folk-stories? What 
other symbols besides fire and ice have been 
used for this? 


M. U. H. R. 


“ WVERY TUB MUST STAND ON ITS 
OWN BOTTOM.”’—Source and instances 
of this proverb wanted. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia, 


AINTS WENDELIN AND DONATIEN. 
—Can anyone give me information as to 
Saints Wendelin and Donatien, and their 
emblems? Usual books of reference are not 
at present available owing to demolition of the 
public library—and distance of other libraries. 


HELEN. 


= THE DAYS BEYOND COMPARE.” — 

‘“ Kipling begins one of his post-war stories 
by alluding to the pre-war period as ‘‘the days 
beyond compare.’’ One envisages a time to 
come in which these words will be taken seri- 
ously, and to us of the older generation per- 
haps they already are. There is ‘‘ the Lost 
Atlantis,’ and ‘‘ the days of good Queen 
Anne.”” What other similes of a halcyon 
period are there? 

H. H. 8S. 


UERY FROM THACKERAY’S ‘THE 
NEWCOMES.’—Can any student of 
Thackeray inform me what is the Story of 
the Nabob who called for more curricles in 
‘ The Newcomes.’ 


Bolton. 


ARTHOLOMEW PRICE, ETON COL- 
LEGER, 1691.—Biozgraphical and genea- 
logical concerning this 
man, who was a scholar at Eton and fif- 
teen, 1691/2, according to Austen igh’s 
List, published in 1903. He was born at New- 
bury, Berks. Did he belong to the Price fam- 


the parish of Prescott, Lancashire, maltster 
and grandson of Edward Hulme of the same 


ily of Farnborough, Wantage, Berks, seated 
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there from 1606 to 1873, one of whose family, 
the Rev. Bartholomew Price, b. 1623, d. 1677, 
was rector of the parish, and to whom there 
is a monument in the church with Latin 
inscription, running in English thus: 
Bartholomew Price, together with his dearest 
wife, Mary, and son Bartholomew rest here 
below in Peace. He died April 17th Anno 
Domini 1677, in the 54th year of his age. She 
died the 30th of June, Anno Domini 1685, aged 
52. Their son the First of September 1668, in 
the 11th year of his age. ‘0 whose sacred 
memory this Marble Monument is erected. 


LeonarRp C, PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


YQYNAGOGUE ”’: SCHOOL USE. — In 

his book, ‘ Parson’s Pleasure’ (1934), 
Bishop Swayne tells us that when, as a boy, 
he was at St. Paul’s College, Stony Stratford, 
he and two others, whom he names, formed 
an association of three boys, which was called 
a ‘synagogue.’ They shared ‘‘ prep,” 
“tuck and “ battles.’”’ Never ving 
seen the word used in this sense before, may 
I ask if it is peculiar to St. Paul’s College? 


C. P. Hazs. 


AMES LEWIS, WELSH WRITER.—Can 
any reader supply particulars of one 
James Lewis, author of ‘ English Words 
Derived from the Ancient British or Welsh 
Language. Original Poems and Select Glean- 
ings.’ Printed in 1828 by J. P. Davies, 
Spilman Street, Carmarthen. The poems by 
James Lewis are entitled ‘On the Death of 
the Right Hon, George Canning,’ ‘ Death of 
James Lloyd Esq. Bronwydd,’ ‘ Death of 
William Lewes Esq. Llysnewydd,’ ‘ On Bath 
Hospital,’ ‘ Death of General Picton.’ 
J. Evans. 
Velindre. 


E NAME ANGLESEY. — Why is the 

island county of Mén (Mona) called 
‘** Anglesey ’’? I have always been under the 
impression that the majority of its popula- 
tion are Welsh-speaking Cymry. 


J. Evans. 


‘ Te LUCIS ANTE TERMINUM.’—In the 

third line of this hymn, ‘‘ Ut solita cle- 
mentia,”’ the o of “ solita ’’ is long where cor- 
rectly it should be short. Some versions of 
the hymn read ‘ Ut pro tua clementia,”’ 
which, I suppose, is a rectification. By 


whom? Which reading is to be preferred ? 
H. F. 


Replies. 


CHATTERTON SET TO MUSIC, 
(clvii. 190). 

E MS. included in the Rev. W. Sparroy 

Simpson’s catalogue of St. Pauls 
Cathedral Library (1893, p. 156), containi 
verses by Chatterton hedtal by Richa 
Clark to music, which could not be found when 
I wrote the note at the reference, has now 
been traced, and by courtesy of the Keeper 
of the Muniments I have been permitted to 
examine it. Two unrelated MSS.—Chatter. 
ton’s verses, and a MS. relating to a Plague 
—have been bound up together, possibly by 
mistake, or because both may have belonged 
to Clark. 

Chatterton’s verses are the beginning: 
‘“*O God, whose thunder shakes the sky.” It 
has no title in this MS. As originally pub- 
lished by Sir Herbert Croft, it was entitled 
“The Resignation.’ Croft states that “ the 
original of what follows is in his mother's 
possession ’’’ (‘Love and Madness,’ 1780, 

. 157). As the original MS. of the poem 

as vanished, it is impossible to say what 

title, if any, it had. Some editors do not fol- 
low Croft in calling it ‘The Resignation.’ 
Frederick Martin (1866), and John Rich- 
mond (1885), entitle it ‘ Faith,’ perhaps to 
distinguish it from Chatterton’s long political 
satire known as ‘ The Resignation.’ It doe 
not seem likely that Chatterton would have 
given the same title to two of his poems. 

As copied in the MS. at St. Paul’s, the 
poem is verbally identical with Croft’s ver- 
sion, but there are differences in punctuation, 
and the second and third verses are in reverse 
order. In one handwriting is the hymn, and 
also the stock account of the inquest on Chat- 
terton, and the names of the alleged witnesses. 
A shaky and older-looking hand has copied 
the words into the music. (The reference 
number of this item is 51.B.10.40B.). 

Richard Clark was born in 1780. In his 
compilation, ‘ The First Volume of Poetry’ 
(1824) he describes himself as ‘‘ One of the 
Gentlemen of His Majesty’s Chapels Royal, 
and Deputy at St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey.”” According to the ‘ D.N.B.’ he 
became Vicar Choral at St. Paul’s in 182. 
He states in his book, ‘Monument to Car 
ton’ (1847) that he resided many years il 
the cloisters of the Abbey. I referred at the 
first reference to a copybook in St. Paul’s Lib 
rary (card index ref. 12.G.8) which has a note 
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om the flyleaf that ‘‘ Rd, Clark, Windsor, 
1786,’ was a singing boy in St, George’s 
Chapel. However, the Chapter Clerk of St. 
onr' Chapel, who kindly looked into this 
detail, informs me that he has searched the 
isters but there is no ent 

Richard Clark from 1786 onwards. 

In view of the disappearance of the original 
MS. of Chatterton’s poem, one would like to 
know if the transposition of the second and 
third verses in the item under review was the 
copyist’s mistake. If not, he must have had 
access to an unrecorded version. 


G. W. Wricut. 


[aE HEAD, THE FOOT, AND THE RIB 
OF ADAM (clxxi. 119). — The passage 
from Chaucer’s ‘ Parson’s Tale’ seems to be 
based on old Hebraic legends. In the ‘ Sefer 
Haagadah,’ by Chaim Nachman Bialik, 
Jerusalem-Berlin, 1922, vol. i., Book 1, p. 15, 
No, 11, we read this version of the legend : 

God made Eve of a rib. He overthought it, 
from what matter he should make her. He 
said; “I will not make her from the head, 
that she may not be too haughty; nor from 
the eye, that she may not wish to see all 
things; nor from the ear, that she may not 
wish to hear all things; nor from the mouth, 
that she may not be too talkative; nor from the 
heart, that she may not be too envious; nor 
from the hand, that she may not try to touch 
all things; nor from the feet, that she may 
not run about.” So He made her of a modest 
part of the man’s body Nevertheless she over- 
threw measures, because she 
has got all these bad qualities. 

The same legend is reprinted also in 
Giuseppe Levi's ‘Buch der jiidischen 
Weisheit,’ hag gy 1921, vol. ii., p. 339 
(‘Die Schopfung der Frau.’) The source, 
indicated at the end of the legend, is: Rabbot, 


p. 20 b, 
Orto F, Basier. 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


FREDERICK JENEBELLI (clxxi. 192). — 

Your querist will find a very brief note 
of this distinguished inventor in the ‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale,’ Tome 20, os 415 
sub voce Giambelli. It says there that he was 
a native of Mantua, Italy, and born about 
1530. When between thirty and forty he 
entered the Spanish service and later came to 
England. His brilliant conduct at Antwerp 
in 1585 seems to have been the most con- 
Spicuous event of his life, though he is men- 
tioned to Secretary Walsingham as a ‘‘ man 
of rare gifts.” He appears as an architect, 
engineer, pyrotechnist and (perhaps) as the 
translator into French and Italian of one of 


relating to 


the works of St. Aldegonde. He seems to have 
been in England about 1585, but little is heard 
of him till some ten years later. In 1596 
he is writing to the Privy Council about his 
work on the fortifications of the Isle of 
Wight, for which he is to get 10s. a day, and 
he promises the Queen that he will make 
Carisbroke Castle one of the strongest places 
in Europe. (S.P. Dom., p. 354). He never- 
theless complains to Sir Robert Cecil that he 
has suffered great losses from the non-payment 
of his wages, and he sadly wants to make a 
reasonable profit on his inventions. (Hatfield 
MSS., vol. vii., p. 508). Next year it was 
a eri that he should be granted Letters 

atent for the exclusive use of his inventions 
for deepening havens and draininge marshes 
(Hatfield MSS., vol. xiv., p. 32). In 1602-3 
he was employed by the Queen on the fortifi- 
cations of Plymouth, and probably died soon 
after, when over seventy years of age. 


C, A. Braprorp. 


Lucy COUNTESS OF BEDFORD (clxix. 

153, 195).—Further light on the question 
of the Countess’s family is forthcoming by 
what she wrote herself in a letter to her 
friend Jane, Lady Cornwallis, on 20 Jan., 
1618/19. Here she uses the expression, ‘‘ if 
God had continued me a mother,’’ which cer- 
tainly gives the reader the idea that she had 
at least one child. 

C. A, Braprorp. 


ENT HUGUENOTS (clxxi. 173).—The 
stream of Protestant refugees who sought 
safety in England began to flow in the reign 
of Henry VIII, but as they found themselves 
under the rule of ‘‘ the majestic lord ’’ who 
framed the Six Articles, and threatened to put 
to death all who did not accept them, their 
existence was unhappy and precarious. When 
Edward VI came to the throne, the dykes 
were swept away and Continental Protestant- 
ism inundated England. Not only had Cran- 
men a welcome for every Protestant of im- 
portance who cared to come to Canterbury, 
but Henri II began to persecute in France, 
and England was an obvious refuge. Those 
who fled from Henri II and his sons fratern- 
ised with those who fled from Philip II and 
the duke of Alva: the language spoken by both 
sets of fugitives was much the same, and the 
pastors soon learned to make no difference be- 
tween French and Walloons. Letters patent 
issued in the reign of Elizabeth allowed 


‘‘fleminge strangers and Dutchmen alyens”’ to 
reside at Sandwich if they were clothworkers 
Other refugees got their living 


or fishermen. 
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in any way they could; two from Ypres are 
mentioned as making mirrors ; a third combed 
out greasy wool; weavers of silk and stuffs, 
most of t Walloons from Flanders, Artois 
and Picardy went as a rule to Canterbury. 
Sometimes when there were few Walloons they 
joined with the Flemings; this happened at 
aidstone and Dover. A third settlement at 
Dover originated not in persecution, but from 
fear of war between France and Spain; 
Flemings and refugees from Picardy flocked 
to it in the reign of Charles I. The influx of 
refugees was greatest in 1568, when Alva was 
in the Netherlands and there was great trouble 
in France, in 1572 after the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, and in 1685 after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Enough has been said to suggest that few 
if any of the refugees in Kent came from 
Nantes; the Channel Isles are nearer. That 
prosperous city was passionately Catholic not 
only from tradition and choice but also per- 
haps because it did a large trade with Spain. 
It was probably by a mere accident that the 
Edict of Nantes was signed there. While 
Henri IV was a Calvinist, Nantes refused 
allegiance, but after his conversion there was 
no objection to him, For years Nantes had 

ielded to the blandishments of the Duke 

ercoeur, who had married the sister of 
Henri III and ardently desired to rule Brit- 
tany as an independent potentate. Henri IV 
resolved to put an end to the danger and 
marched on Nantes with an overwhelmin 
force. Mercoeur, fearing punishment, begg: 
Gabrielle d’Estrées, the King’s mistress, to 
allow his immensely wealthy son, aged four, 
to marry Gabrielle’s daughter, who was two 
years older. The King agreed, and after the 
marriage had been solemnised with at 
pomp, he went from Angers to Nantes. Here 
the efforts that he had been making for years 
to bring about an agreement with the 
Huguenots were crowned with immediate suc- 
cess and the Edict of Nantes was signed. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


GACRAMENTAL TOKENS (clxxi. 190). — 

Your querist will find full details of the 
history of these interesting objects in the 
following books:— Burns, Thomas, ‘ Old 
Scottish Communion plate’; Dick, Robert, 
‘Scottish Communion tokens’; Shiells, 
Robert, ‘ The story of the token’; and Cox, 
John C., ‘ Churchwardens’ accounts.’ 

Large collections of them are to be seen in 
the museums at Edinburgh and Glasgow, and 
there are (or were) a few to be noticed at the 
Guildhall Museum and Wesley’s House, City 


Road. They are to be obtained of the cojp 
dealers at prices of a shilling and upwards 
according to rarity. Probably the largest 
number ever sold at one time was last year 
when 10,000 were dis of at Glendinning’s 
auction rooms, London. The Evening News 
of 15 Nov., 1935, gave some account of thes 
with illustrations. They are referred to in 
Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Tour to the Hebrides,’ and g 
true and amusing story is told about their 
use in France in 1584 by Lucy Cramp in “4 
Huguenot Family.’ Madame du Plessis, 
together with her household, was refused the 
tokens and admission to the Lord’s Supper 
because she wore a wig! After many protests 
the refusal was still persisted in, and finally 
the lady and her household went to a village 
three leagues away, and were duly admitted to 
Communion. 
A. Braprorp, 


J. R. F. quotes the Bishops’ orders for 
churchwardens to send in lists of inhabitants 
who were uncertain in their attendance at 
church. By a lucky chance I discovered when 
transcribing at Canterbury the Transcripts of 
the Registers of this Parish, a complete list 
of the inhabitants who received the sacra 
ment. This apparently enumerated all the 
adults, certainly all the householders. It is 
interesting, as there is very little difference in 
numbers between the pre- and post-Reforma- 
tion attendance, 

F. W. Cock. 


Appledore, Kent. 


E NAME SHAKESPEARE: SAXBY 
(clxxi. 187).—Mr. C. L’Estrance Ewen 

in his most interesting and carefully studied 
note, writes: ‘“‘ The examples of Sakespee 
which appear in the printed Lincolnshire 
Assize Rolls, 1202-9, have been indexed as 
‘* Shakespeare ’’ quite without warrant, they 
being in fact no more than variants of Saxby. 
There were two places of this name in Lin 
colnshire.’” It may help in this study to 
examine the earliest ating of these two 
laces; one is in Aslacoe Wap. near Market 
sen, the other in Yarborough Wap. 4s 
the personal names in question, Hug 
Sakespe, Ricardus Sakespe, pater ejus in case 
855; Stephanus f. Ricardi Dives in 836- 
the first two in Amercements 1058 being Hugo 
Sakespéé and Ricardus Sakespéé—all relate 
to Clixby in Yarborough Wap., it is best to 
trace the spelling of Sax there first. In 
Domesday k, 1086, in the Land of Iw 


Taillebois 14/29, the name is Saxebi ; it does 
not occur in the Assize Rolls mentioned, but 
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in Final Concords I., p, 100, 1209, there is 
Sexeby al, Saxeby, uncertainly placed, 

Then as regards the other Saxby, it is in 
Domesday Book, 1/39, 44, 29/29. Sassebi; in 
the Lindsey Survey, 1115-18, 2/17, Saxsabi, 
19. Saxlebi. In the Assize Rolls, named, in 
cases 816, 1054, Saxebi. There is also Saxelby 
in Lawcress Wap. It was not mentioned in 
Domesday Book, being part of Engleby 
(Ingilby), but in the Lindsey Survey 3/35, we 
have Saxlabi; 17. Saxlibi; and in the Assize 
Rolls, 816, Saxelebi. 

In none of these instances, nor in later 
oes I have found, is there any spelling of 
the place-name Saxby which seems to justify 
the assumption that Sakespée, etc., were vari- 
ants derived therefrom. 

ALFRED WELBY. 


“TTAME RIEN ” (clxxi, 191). — This is 

obviously ‘‘ Hames reins.’ The hames 
are the two wooden pillars fitting into the 
collar of the cart harness. They are joined 
below by a chain link and above usually by 
a leather belt and buckle. Over the points 
the bearing-reins are hitched. They are un- 
hitched on loosening the bit for feeding or for 
mabling the horse to bend its neck when 
pulling up-hill. 

F, Cock. 


“Hame ’’ is defined in the ‘O.E.D.’ as 
“ Bach of two curved pieces of wood or metal 
placed over, fastened to or forming the collar 
of a draught horse,’’ and quotations given 
range from 1309-1883. In the ‘‘ Supplement ”’ 
there is a quotation from the Daily 
Chronicle (1902), ‘‘ Why a tight hame rein 
should be used on so many builders’ and other 
carts is a puzzle.’’ It also quotes ‘ N. & Q.’ 
10S. x.: “... near Brighton... is a 
board with the inscription, ‘ Please slacken 
hame-rein on going uphill.’’ In the same 
series and volume, a correspondent suggests 
that it is an expressive provincial term for 
a bearing-reign (196). 

A. M. Coteman. 

This clearly refers to an ordinary rein 
looped up on the “ hames,” which are metal 
or wood projections on the collar of a draught- 
horse.’ The bearing-rein on a driven horse is 
not attached to the collar but to the pad and, 
unlike a ‘‘ hame rein,’’ is not really a guiding- 
tein at all. To slacken either frees the horse’s 
head. R. S. B. 


XVI-CENT, JEWISH DIPLOMATIST 
(clxix. 408).—Absence from England led 
me to overlook A. E. L.’s enquiry at the re- 


ference as to the identity of the Turkish 
Jewish diplomat mentioned by Sir Philip 
Sidney in his letter to Languet of June, 1574, 
The person in question is clearly the states- 
man-physician, Solomon Ashkenaizi, Turkish 
envoy to Venice, for whom see my ‘ Short His- 
tory of the Jewish People ’ (1936), p. 276. 


Crecit Roru. 


BRIDGES (BRYDGES OR BRUGES) OF 
KENT; AND CHANDOS (clxxi. 191).— 
In St. Mary’s Church, Longdon, 3 miles 
S.S8.W. of Upton-on-Severn, Co. Worcester, 
there is a monument to the memory of one 
of this family, on which are emblazoned the 
arms, Argent, a cross sable, charged with a 
leopard’s face in the centre; crest, The bust 
of a man side-faced (circa 1520). The Long- 
don Bridges descended from William Bridges 
of Dymock, Co. Gloucester, and of Easting- 
ton, Co. Worcester, one of whom married 
Alice, daughter and heir of William Easting- 
ton of Eastington. Eastington is a hamlet 
3 miles S.W. of Upton-on-Severn. (See 
Gloucestershire Visitations, p. 234). 

In the Church of St. Mary’s, Deerhurst, 
4 miles 8.W. of Tewkesbury, is a monu- 
mental brass to ‘‘ Elizabeth daughter of 
Thomas Bruges Esq. of Coverlé ’’ whose sec- 
ond husband was Walter Rowdon, Esq. The 
heraldry in Bigland’s time was more perfect 
and he records (‘ History of Gloucestershire,’ 
vol. i., p. 465) that there were ‘‘ four corner 
escutcheons, one only remaining: Quarter] 
1 and 4, Argent a cross sable, charged wi 
leopard’s face in the centre ar. Bruge; 2. 
De Chandos; 3. Berkeley of Coberley.’? The 
De Chandos coat was “‘ Or a pile Gules ’’ and 
the Berkeleys of Coberley bore ‘‘ Argent a 
fess between martlets Sable.’’ 

In St. Giles’s Church, Cubberley or Cober- 
ley (24 miles south of Charlton Kings, Glos.) 
is one shield, all that remains of the brass 
of Sir Giles Bruges, circa 1511, and wife 
Isabel, daughter of Thomas Baynham, with 
three sons and four (?) daughters. This 
shield bears Quarterly, 1st and 4th, Argent, 
on a cross sable a leopard’s head or Bridges ; 
2nd Or, a pile, gules, De Chandos; 3rd 
Argent, a fess between martlets sable, Berk- 
ley of Coberley; impaling quarterly, 1st 
Gules, a chevron between three bulls’ heads 
cabossed argent, Baynham; 2nd Gules, on 
a bend ermine a talbot passant guardant or, 
Walwyn; 3rd Paly or and vert 9 goutes de 
sanz; Glendour (old); 4th a fess between 
three (and not as in Bigland six) cross- 


crosslets gules. Glendour (new). 
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The shield tells the history of the Bridges 
family as far as it goes. Sir Giles Bridges 
and Elizabeth Baynham were the parents of 
John Bridges, Knight, Governor of Sudeley 
Castle and created first Lord Chandos in the 
reign of Queen Mary. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edmond Lord Grey, of Wilton 
Castle, ‘Co. Hereford, and was custodian to 
his kinswoman, Lady Jane Grey, and accom- 
panied her to her execution. The western 
counties Bridges inter-married with the 
Berkleys of Berkley Castle, the Cheyneys of 
Middleton Cheyney, the de Greys of Wilton 
Castle and the Russells of Woburn Abbey. 

The Bridges Baronets of Goodnestone 
Park, Kent, bore arms Azure three water- 
bougets or, with a bordure ermine; crest, 
Out of a ducal coronet or, a moor’s head side- 
faced p.p.r banded ar. Bridges (Lord Mayor 
of London, 1520) bore Ar. on a cross sa.a 
leopard’s head or. with a mullet for diff. 

See Robson, vol. i.; also see ‘ Gloucester- 
shire Monumental Brasses,’ by Cecil T. 
Davis. 

ALFRED RaNsFORD. 

East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


McLACHLANS OF SALACHAN (clxxi. 

192).—James McLachlan, tacksman of 
Stronchullin, married Violet Campbell. She 
was probably a sister of George Campbell of 
Artarig, Inverchaolain, Argyllshire. Their 
son, Lachlan William McLachlan, was born 
at Dunoon, 25 Jan., baptized there Jan. 30, 
1790. He became Ensign, 17th Bengal N.I., 
and died at Saharanpur, U.P., Aug. 31, 1813. 


¥. 


pSaac PYKE, GOVERNOR OF ST. 

HELENA (clxiii. 67, 285; clxiv. 286; 
elxxi. 196).—Was not Pyke Governor of St. 
Helena in 1714, and not 1713, as stated by 
E. F. M.? See ‘ Extracts from Records,’ 
1908 Ed., p. 111. He was appointed on 
5 Mar., 1713, but did not arrive until 8 July, 
yg Also Brooke’s ‘ History,’ p. 216, 1824 


With permission of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, and in collaboration with a 
friend, we have recently removed the interest- 
ing stone (illustrated in Mellis’ ‘ St. Helena,’ 
p. 2) from hs wife’s rather ornate tomb, to 
a more conspicuous position in front of the 


Castle at Jamestown. 
“SRO COACH ” (clxxi, 192).—Would not 

the explanation be that just as a person 
would travel quicker in a coach or other 


G. C. Krtcuine. 


vehicle, so a student would progress mor 
quickly in his studies with expert assistance 
than by his own unaided efforts. The earliest 
use of the word in this sense is 1846, ‘ Th 
superb Ouff . . . coached him in his play. 
hours,’’ ‘ Vanity Fair.’ 

Wright’s Dialect Dictionary gives a Rut 
landshire use in the sense of keeping anyone 
up to the mark: ‘‘I don’t know as how 
you’d get much by taking out a summons, 
you’d best go on coaching him up.”’ 


A. M. Coteman, 


“MABS ” THEATRICAL TERM (elxxi, 

191).—I can find no instance of the word 
tabs in a theatrical sense, except the follow. 
ing reference in the last edition of Webster: 
““ Theater. A narrow drop hung by a single 
line.”’ 


A, M. Coreman, 


“ QCRIP,” A DEVONSHIRE DIALECT 

WORD (clxxi. 190).—The history of this 
word is as follows: ‘‘ Crisp ’’ is almost invari- 
ably pronounced ‘‘ crips in Devon. Fre 
quently the final s is dropped, making ‘“‘crip,” 
Then an initial s is added, and so we get 
“scrip.’”? Analogous to this latter is 
** seraal,’’ for crawl, ‘‘ squinjies ’’ for quinsy, 
and so on. 

Cuas, H. Laycock. 


Perhaps the word used or intended was 
‘‘crips ’’ (crisp), with the western dialect 
meaning of “ brittle.” 

W. W. Gr. 


[R1SH FUNERAL CUSTOM (clxxi. 190). 

—The wearing of white at funerals of 
young people was exemplified and discussed at 
clxix, 369 and clxx. 13, 31, 69, where the cus- 
tom was traced to the ritual of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It would be interesting to 
hear whether the use of white enquired about 
by Mr. S. H. Harper is observable at Irish 
funerals generally, or whether it is confined 
to either Church or to any part of the country. 

White was worn as a sign of mourning by 
certain British and Continental tribes of 


Gypsies, irrespective of the age of the de 
ceased. F., ‘In Gypsy Tents) 
p- 237, note, quotes from The Times at 


account of a Gypsy funeral in Suffolk in 1862, 
at which the women were dressed in white and 
the men wore white gloves, neckties and hat 
ribbons. One at least of the Boswell families 
who travelled the South of Scotland and 


North of England followed the same practice, 
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and for that reason their women-folk re- 
frained from wearing white dresses on other 
oecasions. This I learned lately from one of 
their descendants. 


W. W. Git. 


(clxx. 456; clxxi. 70, 
139, 212).—Macaulay kept up the good 
standard of the eighteenth century. Trevelyan 
writes in the classic biography concerning his 
college essay on William the Third :— 

The essay is still in existence, in a close neat 
hand, which twenty years of Reviewing never 
rendered illegible. 


W. iH. J. 


Lord Halsbury is reputed to have been an 
atrocious penman. Mr, F. W. Ashley in 
‘My Sixty Years in the Law.’ (John Lane, 
Bodley Head, 1936), tells of his early days at 
the chambers of the then Sir Hard: 
Gifford, Mr. H. B. Poland and another. He 
contrasts the methods of the two famous coun- 
sl, Sir Hardinge Gifford when getting up his 
briefs taking a broader and larger view than 
the meticulous Poland. Trivial details, says 
Mr. Ashley, Sir Hardinge ignored whenever 
possible; he never read a brief a second time 
and rarely a first. Of course, his work was 
devilled and his examination of the devil in- 
variably put him in possession of all the 
relevant facts and points he needed. His 
memory was phenomenal. He never made a 
note, and one reason for this was that if he 
had he could not have read it. His hand- 
writing was atrocious and ‘‘I (says Mr. 
Ashley) earned many half-crowns translatin 
opinions for clients who could not make hea 
bo tail of a fist which looked more like heads 
and tails.”’ 


C. P. Hats. 


JAWES (clxxi, 121, 179).—‘ The Complete 

Baronetage,’ iii., 275, shows that Sir 
Abraham Dawes (d. about 1640) was grand- 
father of Sir John Dawes, cr. Baronet 1663, 
and father of Sir Thomas Dawes, Kt. The 
baronetcy became extinct in 1741. 


R. 8. B. 


TREET-NAME BURGATE (BARGATE) 

(elxxi. 192).—I do not know the origin 
of Burgate, but it may interest your querist 
to know that it was the name of an influ- 
ential family which flourished in Suffolk dur- 
ing the reign of King Edward III; also of 
‘parish in the estern Division of the 


‘county of Suffolk, and of a village about a 


mile S.W. from Hascombe, in Surrey, noted 
for its ancient chestnut-trees, 

Maud Burgate, of the Suffolk family, was 
the mother of Sir Hugh Tirrell, governor of 
Carisbroke Castle and defender thereof 
against the French in 1378. 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.8.A., SCOT. 


GIDESMAN (clxxi. 191; s.v. ‘ Sacra- 

mental Tokens ’’), — The very popular 
derivation of this word from ‘‘ synodsman ”’ 
is incorrect. Weekley (‘ Etymo- 
logical Dictionary ’) derives it from sideman, 
‘‘ one who stands beside the churchwardens,”’ 
so that it is a parallel to the ‘‘ flunkey ” who 
stands at one’s flank, and to the lady’s 
‘‘handmaid’’ and her husband’s right- 
hand-man,”’ but not—in spite of Burt’s 
‘Letters from North Scotland,’ 1730—to 
‘““henchman,’’ who is the Middle English 
henztman or groom (from hengest, a horse) 
and not a haunch-man.”’ 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


NURE BY ST. MICHAEL’S GEESE 
(clxxi, 95).—Geese have entered into sev- 
eral tenures. At Hilton, temp. Charles II, 
an image of brass known as ‘‘ Jack of Hil- 
ton ’’ was kept there. Water was poured 
into the vessel, which was put on a fire. From 
a pinhole at the back steam caused a whistling 
noise. The Lord of the Manor of Essington 
was obliged to bring a goose to Hilton and 
drive it three times round the hall fire. Then 
the goose was delivered to the cook, and when 
it had been killed and dressed there was a 
feast. In return there was a dish of meat. 
Rent-day gifts are referred to in Gascoigne’s 
poem in 1575: 
And when the tenants come to pay their 
quarters rent 


They bring some fowls at Midsummer, a dish 
of fish at Lent. 


At Christmas a capon, and at Michaelmasse 
a goose. 

According to Andrews, ‘ England in the 
Days of Old,’ the goose ‘‘ frequently figures 
in English tenures.”” Blount’s ‘ Ancient 
Tenures ’ is not indexed for ‘‘ geese.’’ 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 


NOLL-HOUSES OF LONDON (clxx. 459; 
clxxi. 88).—‘‘ The Last Toll Gate in 
London ”’ and the toll-house at College Road, 
Dulwich, are illustrated in the Sunday Times, 
17 June, 1928, p. 18. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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The Library. 


The Complaint of Henry, Duke of Bucking- 
ham. ited from the Author’’s Manu- 
script with Introduction, Notes and Colla- 
tion with the first printed edition by 
Marguerite Hearsey. (Yale University 
Press). 

HE last edition of Sackville’s ‘ Complaint 

of Henry Duke of Buckingham’ ap- 
peared as long ago as 1859. Dr. Marguerite 

Hearsey had the good fortune to come upon 

the manuscript transcribed for this new 

edition seven years ago in the Library of St. 

John’s College, Cambridge. Not only is 

there reason to think that the greater part 

of the MS. is in Sackville’s own hand, but 
appended to it are between eighty and ninety 
lines never printed before. 

As students of English know, this poem was 
Sackville’s contribution to the ‘ Mirror for 
Mazistrates ’—that collection of poems on 
English history instalments of which appeared 
from time to time during a period of some 
fifty years, designed to put rulers in mind 
of the variability of fortune and the frequent 
downfall of the powerful. 

Thomas Sackville’s life is among the most 
interesting of Elizabethan lives, and Dr. 
Hearsey’s account of it in her Introduction is 
duly sympathetic. If he had not been Queen 
Elizabeth’s cousin and friend, with all the 
avenues of political life open before him, he 
might well te out-topped Spenser, for his 
ey has a certain vigour in it which 

penser does not often so conspicuously show, 
and he ceased writing in his earlier twenties. 

He shows too — witness the descriptions of 

Povertie ’’ and ‘‘ Labour ”’ and Sleape’’— 

a feeling for the hard life of toilers and of the 

poor, which has somewhat the effect of 

Armado’s ‘‘ The sweet war-man is dead and 

rotten ’’ as a sudden revelation of the turn 

of mind of the writer. Sackville’s career as 
politician was not without instances of an 
original way of conceiving situations and their 
requirements ; and the power of dealing in an 
original way with material and_ tradition 
already familiar displays itself in his poetry. 

Perhaps it would be true to say that the poet 

in him leavened all his life. 


The Commentary gives references and ample 
quotations of | es — especially from 
may te considered as sources 


of ideas or as parallels. The English stud 
will find profit here, and no less hearty 
should the mere lover of poetry welcome tim 
pleasant edition of a work worth knowi 
really well. 


Daily Meditations. By Philip Pain. Wij 
an Introduction by Leon Howard. (Sj 
Marino, California: Henry BE. Hunting 
Library and Art Gallery). ; 

E full title of this work as it appears @ 
the title-page is : j 
Daily Meditations: or, Quotidian Prepa 

tions for, and Considerations of Death alm 

Eternity. Begun July 19, 1660. By Philip Paim 

Who lately suffering Shipwrack, was drowneds 
A Postscript in verse to the reader tells 

that Philip Pain was a young man; beyé 

that and his having been drowned in a shim 

wreck we know nothing about him. J 

verses, first printed in 1668, and againg 

1670, form ‘‘ the earliest known specimen 

orginal American verse printed in the Ey 

lish colonies.” They are of the early sevem 
teenth-century type, reminiscent chiefly 

George Marken Their topic, death, 

treated in a natural, rather engaging mannem 

fear, of inevitable death itseli and of W 

may come after death, is the prevalent mo 

though the consolations of piety also appeal 

Derivative though it is, there is some tim 

music in the lines, and a certain spontanél 

and freshness in their feeling gives effech® 
the music. Mr. Howard characterizes api 
their value where he says that Ure 
to be in fact native to America, whi¢ ; 
more than we know—“ it is of consideraill 
historical value in that it illustrates a deepal 
personal note and a closer relationship to @ 
temporary English literature than 
hitherto been found in seventeenh-centum 
colonial poetry.” 


Notices To CoRRESPONDENTS. 


Approven ‘Queries’ are inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested always/™ 
give their names and addresses, for the infos 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. 


WHEN answering a 


uery, or referring 
article which has 


already appeared, CO 
ndents are requested to gre within pa 
heses—immediately after the exact heading 
the numbers of the series volume and Dam 
the contribution in question is 
ound. : 


Virgil—which 
Printed in Great Britain 


and published oy The Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 
14, Burleigh 


by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in the County of Buck® 
Breams 
Street, London, W.0.2 


uildings, Lonfon, B.0.4, for Notes and Queries 
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